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cing the elegant and sumptuous |i 
hes of the Catholics, demolishing the }t 
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ed Bohemians. 
wus to resent. the insults that had preach the pure word of God in sincerity— 
xe nation by the proceed- to preserve a veneration for the memory 

: of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, and 
heen introduced into the | not to cast a reproach upon the flourishing 
ty of the Pope, with | Gospel, by detection—at the same time as- 
ion of heresy in Bo- } suring them, that though all Bohemia should 
ria, and to compel that fierce nation to |é ; 
ish uniformity in religion. Sigismund, } Commend the doctrine of Huss to all pos- 
{ many amiabie qualities ; | terity. 
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dmetings for public worship, elected } and neither exacted nor took oaths. 
hit own teachers, and had the Lord’s|bere no arms, and rather chose to suffer than 


“towers of Huss continued to be the { with the history of the Waldenses in Pied- 
+f . ° . . 
cts of irequent persecution till the} mont, it may not be improper to close this 


itlordship of Litiz, between Silesia, | Europe at the commencement of the 15th 
. Tavia, about 20 miles from Prague, | century. 
Snued themselves into a society bear- | f 
“hame of “ United Brethren,” bind-] prefixed to Saurin’s Sermons, translated by 


via. Many counts, barons, and nobleméh 
joined their churches, who built them meet- 
ing Jiouses in their cities and villages. They 
had the Bible translated into the Bohemian 
tongue, and printed at Venice. When 
tivat edition was disposed of, they procured 
two more to be printed at Nuremburg, and 
finding the demand for the Holy Scriptures 
continuing to increase, they established a 
printing office at Prague, another at Bunz- 
lau, and a third at Kralitz, in Moravia, 
where at first they printed nothing but Bo- 
hemian Bibles. By the misrepresentations 
and low intrigues of the clergy, the 
King was induced to issue a persecuting 
edict against them. Many were destroyed 
as heretics. ; : 

A Bohemian nobleman caught six poor 
men at their devotions in a small village ; 
he accordingly had them taken up and 
brought before the papish priest to be ex- 
amined ‘The latter asked but one question, 
whether they would submit to him as a 
shepherd of souls? They replied to this, 
tiat Christ was the shepherd of their souls 
——upon which they were convicted on the 
statute against heresy, and instantly com- 
mitted to the flames. This is a fair speci- 
men of their proceedings, and it is needless 
to multiply instances. 

In this manner the affairs of the brethren 
proceeded, until Luther began the reforma- 
tion in Germany, at which time it appears 
that a continued series of persecptions had 
wasted the churches, and nearly exhausted 
the survivors of their fortitude and patience ; 
insomucl: that the brethren appear to have 
been meditating a compromise with the 
Catiolic church, under certain modifica- 
tions ; and actually wrote to Luther for his 
advice on the subject, in the year 1522. His 
reply has been pr@served by Sleidan, and 
contaims a very able devclopment of the in- 
triguing policy of the Pope, as well as much 
valuable, spirited counsel to the discourag- 
He exhorted pastors to 


ipostatize, yet would he celebrate and 


Mr. Robinson, in his Ecclesiastical Re- 
earches, gives the following view of the 


gust which his conduct had excited religious character of the Bohemian bre- 
Khemians revolted, and under the ban- |thren—a character so very different from 
avery intrepid leader, Jchn Ziska, } all other religious sects, that the likeness is 


10t easily nnstaken. 

“ They had no priests, but taught one an- 
They had no property, but he'd all 
They executed no offices, 
They 


oresist wrong. Uhey heldevery thing called 


‘eligion in the church of Rome in abhor- 
neref communicants amounting to 40,- }rence, and worshipped God only by ador- 


ng His perfections, and endeavouring to 
mitate,_His goodness. They thought Chris- 
ianity wanted no comment ; and they pro- 


He } fessed their belief of that by being baptized, 
ierted the cloisters into barracks, con- | and their love to Christ and one another by 
Ned several towns, defeated the armies | receiving the Lord’s supper. 
¢ Emperor in several battles,and gave }ed to neither wealth vor power, and their 


They aspir- 


»lan was industry. Bohemia afforded them 


He was succeeded | work, wages, and an asylum, which were 


illthey wanted. If these be facts, they 


wcerdotal character, and supported the | are facts that do honour to human nature, 
NOt his party witn great bravery. Si-|t 
ind, despairing to reduce the Hussites,| world, a few small figures in the back 
Mel intoa tre ‘ty, which was soon after} ground, unstained with the blood, and unruf- 
; His| fled with the disputes of their fellow crea- 
Rediate successors on the imperial throne |t 


hey exhibit in the great picture of the 


ures.” 
As I shall proceed in the next number 


with a brief review of the existing state of 


The facts are derived mostly 
from Memoirs of the Reformation in France, 
Robinson. Vol. I. 
The state of religion was truly deplora- 
ble. Ecclesiastical government had be- 
come a spiritua) domination under the form 
of atemporal empire. The chief minis- 
ters of religion were actually become tem- 
poral princes; and the high-priest, being 
absolute sovereign of the ecclesiastical state, 
had his court and his council, his ambas- 
sadors to negotiate, and his army to mur- 
der. The clergy had acquired immense 
wealth, while the functions of their minis- 
try were generally neglected, and, in conse- 
quence, gross ignorance prevailed, all ranks 
of men were extremely depraved in their 
morals, and the Pope’s penitentiary had 
published the price of every crime, as it was 
rated in the tax-book of the Roman chan- 
cery. To those who butchered heretics, a 
full absolution was granted from all their 
sins. Marriages, which reason and Scrip- 
ture allowed, the Pope prohibited, and for 
money dispensed with those which both for- 
hade. Church-benefices were sold for eno 
mous sums, and all having obtained them 
by simony, fleeced the flock to repay them- 
selves. The pontiff was suffered to exer- 
cise a supremacy over many kingdoms. 
When monarchs gratified his will, he put 
on a triple crown, ascended a throne, suffer- 
ed them to call him Holiness, and to kiss 
his feet. If they disobliged him, he pub- 
lished his bulls to dethrone them, and injure 
their persons, He claimed an infallibility 
of knowledge—an omnipotence of strength, 
and forbade the world to examine his claim, 
He was addressed by titles of blasphemy, 
and affected to extend his authority over 
heaven, hell, and purgatory, of all which 
places he said he kept the keys. This 
church-polity was attended with quarrels, 
intrigues, schisms, and wars. 
Religion was made to consist of the per- 


faith- in God or love to mankind. 


reason, but to the senses of men; music 
tues, paintings, vestments, and various or- 
naments, beguiled the eye, and the effect 
produced by the sudden attack, which a 
multitude of objects made on the senses, 
on entering a spacious decorated edifice, 
was enthusiastically taken for devotion. 
Public worship was performed in an un- 
known tongue, and the sacrament was 
adored as the body and blood of Christ. 
The credit of the ceremonial, produced in 
the people a notion that the performance 
of it was the practice of piety, and retigion 
degenerated into gross superstitions 

Vice, uncontrojled by reason or scripture, 
retained a pagan vigour, and committed the 
most horrid crimes; and superstition aton- 
ed for them, by building and endowing reli- 
gious houses, and by bestowing donations 
on the church. Human merit was intro- 
duced, saints were invoked, and the per- 
fections of God were distributed by canon- 
ization, among the creatures of the Pope. 

The pillars that supported this edifice, 
were immense riches, arising by imposts, 
from the sins of mankind ; idle distinctions 
between supre.ze and subordinate adora- 
tion; senseless axioms, called the divinity 
of the schools ; preachments of buffoonery, 
or blasphemy, or both; cruel casuistry, 
consisting of a body of dangerous and scan- 
dalous morality ; false miracles, and mid- 
night visions; spurious books and paltry 
relics; oaths, dungeons, inguisitions, and 
crusades. The whole was denominated 
the Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, 
and laid to the charge of Jesus Christ. 
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Essays on the Nature and Uses of the va 
rious Evidences of Revealed Keligion. 
BY GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, ESQ. 
We have read this volume with great 
interest and pleasuré, and we hope, not 
without some profit. ‘To treat of subjects 
on which Paley and Chalmers have dis- 
played their best efforts, would perhaps 
seem at the first view to be useless, or rash ; 
but to do this in such a manner as to cast 
light on topics which they have left unex- 
plored, and to restore to their native force 
and prominence, considerations which they 
have passed over in silence, or designedly 
thrown into the shade—this assuredly would 
be the source of no mean praise to any 
writer; however high his promise, or splen- 
did his reputation. We think Mr. Ver- 
planck has done this, and that he has ho- 
noured Christianity by an able and eloquent 
exposition of her evidences, as well as the 
literature of our country, by a specimen of 
uncommonly elegant and vigorous compo- 
sition. 
The design of the work is not minutely 
to analyze and enforce all the different spe- 
cies of evidence on which Christianity is 
founded for this has long since been done mm 
various works; but to exhibit them all in 
one general and connected view—to point 
out their relations with each other, and the 
proper weight which ought to be attached 
to each—and to show that, taken together, 
they present a mass of evidence which in 
all its parts is cumulative, and which in its 
fulness is so copious and impressive, as to 
be beyond the power of any one to gainsay 
or resist, who is in reality a sincere inquirer 
after truth, and truth alone, 


The work comprises six essays, of which 
the first treats generally “ of the several 
heads of the evidences of revealed religion, 
their various characters, and the argument 
resulting from their concurrent testimony.” 
‘The second is devoted to the consideration 
of ‘the power of human reason to judge of 
the internal evidence of truth in the doc- 
trines and precepts of religion.” It is here 
that the writer combats the reasoning ot 
Chalmers, and others, who have entirely 
omitted this branch of evidence, as lying, 
in their opinion, beyond the limits of the 
faculties of the human mind. We speak 
here of that which Mr. Verplanck terms 
the moral internal evidence, in opposition 
to that which is critical or historical ; and 
which he defines as being “ founded (if con- 
sidered speculatively) on the conformity of 
the doctrines to enlightened reason and to 
truth, either previously known, or mtu- 
itively acknowledged as soon as pre- 
sented ;—-upon their utility, their beauty, 
fitness, and moral excellence ; and in a more 
practical point of view, In relation to our 
individual reception of them, as arising from 
their influence on the affections and charac- 
ter,their adaptation to eur nature and wants, 
and their effect upon the heart and life. 
The limits of a notice like this, will not 
permit us to follow the author in his dis- 
cussion on the power of human reason to 
judge upon these points. He argues, and 
in most respects justly, that human reason 
has this power, and that the species of evi- 
dence thus afforded is the most powerful of 
all, and is that, indeed, on which the great 
mass of Christians mainly rest their faith 
and hopes. Still we think there is a dis- 
tinction to be made here; and when Chal- 
mers avers that “ we can reason upon the 
rocedure of man in given Circumstances, 
Bat we cannot reason upon the procedure 
of the Almighty in given circumstances ; 
“and that it is not for man to assume what 
is right, or proper, oF ndtural for the Al- 
mighty te de;”” he does, indeed, speak both 
in the spirit of 











formance of numerous ceremonies, of 
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gan, Jewish, and monkish extraction, all of 
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piety, and of the soundest 
experimental 


hilosophy. We can know 
‘npthing of God but what he tells us. Hu- 


which might be performed without either 
The 
church-ritual was an address, not-to the 


stole the ear and soothed the passions ; sta- 





man reason Cannot sit in judgment upon the 
character or the procedure of that awful 
Being ; but yet when the question is, what 
has God done? and when it refers to man 
whom we can know, to ourselves-—then 
reason can judge, and must judge, of the 
character and fitness of those acts or pre- 
cepts, as viewed in connexion 
wants of man. Man is capable of knowing 
and feeling his own wants; and if, in such 
a state, a system of religion be presented to 
his consideration, he is surely capable of 
judging whether it is adapted to those wants 
—whether it assures his character to be 
what it really is, and hoids out motives and 
precepts adapted to that character—wheth- 
er its object is worthy, and its results no- 
ble--whether it tends to make him wiser, 
and better, and happier, or to sink him still 
lower in want and wretchedness. We be- 
lieve that this species of evidence is, in it- 
self,the most powerful and decisive, and 
that the great body of the Christian world, 
especially those who are in the humbler 
walks of life, and whose only reading is 
their Bible, are very little impressed, in 
comparison, with the force of any other 
kind of evidence. Their Bible speaks to 
the heart; they feel that it portrays their 
characters in lines of perfect trath; the 
tendency of its precepts is to raise them 
trom degradation and misery, to virtue, and 
happiness, and glory; and they therefore 
believe and rejoice in the firm assurance, 
that its source and author are divine. nN 

The third essay considers some of the 
probable characteristics of truth, contained 
in the doctrines, precepts, and mora: influ- 
ence of any reijgion. ‘The fourth is upon 
the intentions and “uses of the different 
heads of evidence for the truth of Christi- 
inity,”’ as calculated to exert an influence 
on individuals of different external circum- 
stances, characters, tempers, and moral 
dispositions. We have no room to dwell 
upon these topics, nor to more than men- 
tion the subject of the two last essays, which 
treat of the “ critical internal evidence” of 
the Scriptures, and that which arises from 
congruity of narrative and character, 
and from style and manner. We cor- 
cially recommend the work to all who 
would wish to be able to “ give a reason of 
the hope that isin them,” as presenting the 
best general view of all the sources of evi- 
dence for Christianity, and of their value, 
with which we are acquainted. Mr. Ver- 
planck has shown himself capable of tak- 
ing a high rank in this department of 
usefulness ; and much rather would we hail 
him in this walk, than in the “ political 
squabbles” which agitate this powerful 
State, 

As a specimen of the book, we subjoin 

the following character of the writings of 
St. Paul: 
“ Paul is portrayed as a man of learning 
and talent, of a profound theological educa- 
tion, and of an active mind, and his epistles 
ure confessedly remarkable for containing 
many things hard to understand. Why 
are they so? Is it from the enthusiasm, 
the mysticism, or the affected and oracular 
obscurity of the writer. Or, are not the 
subjects themselves hard to be understood ? 
Many of them are things which the human 
understanding can never completely grasp 
—of which we can have but partial and 
wholly inadequate conceptions, glimpses, 
not distinct views Are not, in fact, all 
subjects connected with, or arising out of, 
the overwhelming truths of eternity, omni- 
potence,and spiritual being—of the mysteri- 
ous questions of the origin and existence of 
evil, and especially of moral evil—of the 
permission of sin, andthe creation, by a be- 
nevolent and omniscient Creator, of ac- 
countable beings with strong tendencies to- 
wards errour and vice—of foreknowledge 
and free will, together with the innamerable 
practical or theoretical doubts and opimions 
which grow out of these—are not all these 
subjects necessarily very hard to be under- 
stood by the human mind ? i, 
But, in considering the internal signs of 
authenticity and veracity, I refer chiefly to 
the manner of his unfolding these opinions, 
and of arguing upon these subjects. It is a 
manner wholly original, and bearing the 
deepest impress of truth and nature. rhe 
writer professes himself to be one who has 
heard, and seen, and been taught, unuttera- 
ble things; who has been brought to the 
knowledge and confession of that truth, 
which engrosses all his thoughts, and swal- 
lows up every other interest, not through 
the slow processes of reason, or by the ob- 
servation of miraculous facts visible to the 
senses, or in the ordinary operation of mor- 
al illumination through the conscience and 
affections, but in a manner not only super- 
natural but wholly peculiar ; whose know- 
ledge of the doctrines, which he authorita- 
tively declares to his disciples, he tells them 
came not of man, nor through man, but im- 
mediately from the Father of lights, in a 
way which he himself does not and could 
not describe or explain-~whether in the 
body or out of the bey, he is wholly uncer- 
tain. ) : A 

This statement, the objector will say, is 
the work either of delusion or imposture ; 
but let us compare the account given us of 
Paul’s history and his state of mind with 
his writings, and mark how wonderful is 
the congruity which we may observe be- 
tween them. . . 
His style, forcible, flexible, and copious 
as it is, is not perspicuous ; but its obscuri- 
ty is like that effulgence which the great 
English epic poet has described, as being 
“dark with excess of light.” His mind is 
evidently crowded with ideas struggling for 
utterance, with thoughts and emotions for 
which he finds language to be wholly inad- 


’ 


with the} 





himself, present no sufficient counterpart. 

He labours with the magnitude of a revela- 
tion, with the vastness and certainty of a 
knowledge, which his mini can with diffi- 
culty contain, and which he feels that he 
can but partially unfold to others. 

His intense and immediate conviction of 
truth, is accompanied with an equal inten- 
sity of feeling. He is filled with devotion, 
fervid gratitude, prostrate humility, un- 
quenchable zeal. From these causes, natu- 
rally arise his sudden transitions, his rapid 
accumulations of thought upon thougat. 
Hence his peculiar mode of unexpectedly 
rising from the argument in which the ers 
rors, or the controversies of the times aap- 
pened to engage him, to loftier themes, and 
holier contemplations ; connecting with the 
business and controversies of this world, 
which were soon to pass away, considera- 
tions of eternal and universal importance, 
of whose reality he had a still more inti- 
mate and present conviction. 

It is true, that to him who has made no 

approach to this knowledge, and more es- 
pecially to him who has no answering sym- 
pathies to his kindling sentiment, mach of 
this is, and must ever be, strangely ind 
wildly obscure—-his transitions must ap~ 
pear abrupt, his raptures extravagant or 
enthusiastic, and his reasonings incoherent 
or inconclusive, 
Yet, if we grant that he taught the truth, 
and remember the manner in which this 
truth is asserted to have been poured ito 
his mind, and the extent and distinctness 
of the revelation so vouchsafed to hin, then 
we can easily trace a most perfect coinci- 
dence between the style and character of 
thought, argument, and language, and that 
state of feeling which we may judge to 
have been habitual to the writer whenever 
his mind was turned, either in direct me- 
ditation, or by some casual association, to 
the recollection of the “deep things of 
God.” 


Frommthe North American Review. 

We recommehd to those, who are pre- 
paring themselves for the public ministry, 
Fenelon’s Dialogues on Eloquence. It is 
remarked in a preface to this work, by the 
Chevalier Ramsay, that “ the ancients had 
treated the subject of eloquence in various 
ways, as logicians, as grammarians, and as 
critics ; bat the Archbishop of Cambray had 
gone tarther, and treated it us a pliloso- 
pher and a Christian.” Probably no man 
understood the principles of eloquence bet~ 
ter than Fenelon. His taste was formed on 
the purest models, the study of the Greeks 
and Romans, and of that book, which af- 
fords more instances of genuine simplicity 
and true sublime than any other, the Holy 
Scriptures. No mistake is more common 
among our young preachers, than an un- 
worthy affectation of a sparkling brilliancy. 
They seem to think the genuine spirit of 
eloquence consists in decorating common 
and ordinary thoughts in a rich and imagi- 
native dress, no matter how fantastic, and 
how little in harmony with the conception. 
‘Uncommon expressions,” says Hume, 
“ strong flashes of wit, pointed similies, and 
epigrammatic turns, especially when they re~ 
cur too frequentiy, often disfigure rather 
than embellish a discourse. It commonly 
happens in such cases, that twenty insipi 
conceits are found for one thought, which 
is really beautiful.” We Know of no pro 
duction better fitted to correct this mistake, 
than the dialogue, which we have men- 
tioned. [he author is an advocate for sim! 
plicity, though he shows no hostility to sub- 
dued ornament, and those occasional meta- 
phors, which, in the excitement of descrip- 
tion and argument, are thrown out burning: 
from the heart. 

If simplicity and a natural manner of ex~ 
pression are requisite to eloguence in gene- 
ral, how necessary is it to that specie 
termed the eloquence of the pulpit. The 
truths of religion cannot be said to conte 
“mended” from the preacher’s tongte, 
unless they are pronounced with plainness 
of speech, and are attended with earnest- 
ness, resulting from a conviction of their im- 
portance. The subjects introduced in pul- 
pit discussions are of too high and holy a 
nature to admit of the tawdry decorations, 
which an untutored imagination, especially 
when joined to a heart unmoved, would be 
inclined to communicate to them. This 
point deserves the more consideration, 
when it is felt, that without a chastened 
imagination and a correct taste, all at- 
tempts at extemporaneous eloquence will 
be likely to prove utterly unsuccessful, 
But a cultivated taste is not all, nor will 
freedom from pueriliti¢s and impropricties. 
of expression alone make one eloguent ; 
there are also required the earnestiiess of 
conviction, the genuine pathos of nature 
and truth, the flames of a heavenly anima~ 
tion kindling in the soul. It is the best poli- 
cy for a public speaker to dispense with al? 
tricks of rhetoric, which are fitted mere} 
to amuse, and that profusion of ornament, 
which is the mark of a weak, and always 
of an undisciplined mind, and, whether his 
language be premeditated or extemporane~ 
ous, to have his own heart full of the sab- 


ject, and to aim directly at the heart of bis 


hearers by the shortest avenues, and with 
the greatest possible power. 


ree 


Just published in London, by order of the 
King, in one volume, quarto, “‘ Joannis Mil- 
tonis Angli de na Christiana, Libri 
duo posthumi, nune primum typis mancati, 
edente C. R. Summer, M, A.” At the 
same time will be published, uniform with 
the above, “A Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine, by John Milton. Translated from 
the Uriginal by C. R. Sumner, M. A. Li- 





equate, to which he feels that the habitual 


conceptions, the reason, the knowledge, the 
ex e, of choudaiicheak be pddpsenas| 





brarian and renee to His Majesty, 
and Prebendary of orcester,”—-Printing 
at the C ‘University Press: 
















































-*eligtous. 


From the New-York Observer. 


WEW TRIUMPHS OF THE GOSPEL IN THE 
ISLES OF THE PACIFIC. 


In the London Evangelical Magazine pt 
October, we find an animated account © 
the introduction of Christianity 1to = 

ortant group of islands, lying i the Sout 

acific Gioia, to the southwest of the at 
ciety Islands, between 19° and 22 S. lat. 
and 158° and 160° W. lon. rhe group 
consists of eight islands, four of which are 
very numerously inhabited. At some of 
these islands, the inhabitants had never 
seen a ship, since Captain Cook’s.—“ The 
Gospel of Christ in these islands, (say the 
Missionaries) is like the leaven in the para- 
ble of our Lord, diffusing with amazing ra- 
pidity its sacred influence through the 
whole of the numerous islands in the South 
Seas ; and the only human meatrs that seem 
wanted to complete the overthrow of Sa- 
tan’s kingdom in the South Pacitic Ocean 
is, that of going from island to island.— 
‘Teachers are ready, waiting, and wishing 
to go; the various islands that have heard 
a report of the Gospel and. its effects, are 
desirous of instruction, and God himself is 
waiting to be gracious and to bless our la- 
bours:” In a letter to the Directors of the 
Society in London, they add, “ did you know 
the state of the surrounding islands, how 
ripe they are for the reception of the Gos- 
pel, you would sell the very gods out of 
your Museum, if it were necessary, to af- 
ford us the means of carrying the glad tid- 
ings of salvation to those now sitting in 
darkness.” 

The names of the islands visited by the 
Missionaries, are Aitutake, Mangeea, Atooi, 
Mante, Mitiaro, and Rarotonga. Some time 

revious to their visit, native teachers had 

een sent out to establish themselves in 
these islands, and it is through their instru- 
mentality that the great change was ef- 


fected. 
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EVANGELICAL RELIGION IN PRUSSIA. 


A few weeks ago, we inserted, from the 
London Baptist Magazine for August, an 
article on the subject of the revival of evan- 
gelical religion in Germany within the last 
five years, in which, particular notice is 
taken of the University at Berlin, in Prus- 
sia. In the London Evangelical Magazine, 
for October, we find a letter from Berlin, 
confirming this account, and adding many 
other interesting particulars. The King ef 
Prussia is the warm: friend and patron of 
evangelical religious societies in general, 
and has particularly encouraged the ef- 
forts to Christianize the Jews within his 
dominions, not only by granting the Jews* 
Society the liberty of corresponding free of 
postage, but by allowing their Missionaries 
to travel gratis in the mail coaches through 
all the Prussian states, 

The prevailing religion of the Prussian 
dominions is the Lutheran, but that of the 
royal family is Calvinistic. All sects, how- 
ever, are tolerated, and enjoy equal rights. 
The numbers attacked to the principal de- 
nominations, a few years since, were as fol- 
lows: Lutherans, 6,100,000; Calvinists, 350,- 
000; Catholics, 3,500,000; Jews, 75,000. 
In the year 1817, the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists agreed to lay aside their distinctive 
appellations, and to unite in one body, under 
the name of Evangelical Christians. The 
revival of true religion seems to have im- 
mediately followed this breaking down of 
the wall of partition: 

“ There exists in Berlin a degree of Chris- 
tian life and activity, which imperceptibly 
insinuates itself into every class of society : 


THE COLUMBIAN STAR. 
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streets, a church was regularly formed, 
comprising such emigrants as had been fur- 


,| nished with certificates of good standing in 


other churches. ‘Iwo elders were selected, 
and ordained, and the requisite commission 
and letter of instructions were delivered to 
the Missionary. i 

On the 13th, the Missionary, the elders, 
and members of the church, and their fel- 
low emigrants to the number of nearly 200, 
embarked in the ship Concordia, and sail- 
ed on the succeeding morning for their des- 
tined residence. 


From the Harrisburg Visitor. 
SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 


The following account of the Seventh Day 
Bantists, is extracted from a note attached 
to Barton’s “* Memoirs of Rittenhouse,” and 
is interesting as elucidating the early history 
customs, and manners of a sect which is lit- 
tle known. 

“The Society is said to have originally 
consisted of about 20 families, who migrat- 
ed from Germany to Pennsylvania, about 
the year 1718 or 1719; part of whom set- 
tled at this place, and founded the village 
of Ephrata, (the head-quarters of the sect) 
which is situated about 15 miles north-east- 
ward from Lancaster, on a little stream 
called the Cocolico creek. These people 
hold the doctrine of an universal redemp- 
tion, ultimately denying the eternity of fu- 
ture punishment, that war and judicial oaths 
are unchristian ; and that it is not justifiable 
to take interest for money lent. They keep 
the seventh day of the week as their Sab- 
bath, and baptize by submersion; whence 
they derive their name: they also inculcate 
the propriety of celibacy, and of maintain- 
ing a community of goods; but when any 
of them marry, and acquire property inde- 
pendent of the society in Ephrata, they are 
obliged to retire from thence and reside 
elsewhere. The men gencrally wear their 
beards, and clothe themselves in a habit not 
unlike that of the Carmelites or White 
Friars ; the women dress like nuns. Both 
men and womea observe great abstemious- 
ness in their diet, living chiefly on vegeta- 
bles, and submit to some privations and 
corporal severities, besides, in their religi- 
ous discipline. ‘They lie upon benches, with 
a wooden block instead of a pillow ; but 
though meek, humble, and even timid in 
their deportment, they are very civil to 
strangers who visit them. 

The society of Ephrata is supported 
by cultivating their lands, conducting a 
printing-press, a grist-mill, a paper-miil, 
a saw-mill, a tan-yard, &c.; and the wo- 
men ate employed in spinning, knitting, 
sewing, making paper lanterns, and other 
toys, &c. 

The village consists of ten or a dozen 
buildings ; and is mostly composed of the 
cloisters and convent, two churches, and 
the mills. One of their places of worship 
adjoins the sisters’ apartments, as a cha- 
pel; another belongs to the brothers’ ap- 
partments: and to these churches the bre- 
thren and the sisterhood respectively re- 
sort, every morning and evening, ‘some- 
times, too, in the night, worshipping ; much 
of which is made up of soft and melodious 
chanting by the females. There is said to 
be one other place of worship, wherein all 
the society, within the bounds of the settle- 
ment, meet once a week to celebrate wor- 
ship publicly. 

Such, indeed, was the condition of that 
little-known sect of Christians, while the 
society continued under the direction of 
their second and last president, the late 
Mr. Peter Miller. ‘This venerable old Ger- 
man, who had been bred to the priesthood 





in some one of the Protestant churches of 
his native country, became a convert to the | 
principles of this obscure ascetic sect, over | 





the Gospel has many friends, not only 
among the poor, commonjy the mest dis-| 
posed to receive #, bat also m tne higher | 
circles, which are squally the least dispos- | 
ed to dow. The mest Gitangeashed trax | 
of the piows perms at Beviim, is perhaps | 
the mtimacy wii silbsisits gimeng tacw ; 
they feel the neresatyy of Aneg 

ing togstkve deca nticatee Char Canaan 
txupericnce, aid axtifiy Gach other. And 


for this pempose Mane CXist @ greet many | 


Pefigions sonetiies, witidl unite hagether om 
a fixed day, ard which ave anegtly cov 

of of persons of tie same prolession, » ho 

draws together by thew Gully ocoupations, 
are wall more c.osely wnted bry their com- 
mon izitth, Merchants, lawyers, and sol- 

éiers, form their particular circles: I have 
been much edified in all those into which | 
have been admitted ; but I avow that what 
made the deepest impression upon me, was 
to be present in that of the officers, and to 
behold those aged veterans, who too long 
were bound to wicld the sword to protect 
their country, now armed with the sacred 
“ sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God,” according to the language of St. Paul. 
(Eph, vi. 17.) 

“The theological students are united in 
Tike manner, sometimes among themselves, 
but more frequently at the rooms of one of 
their professors : besides the design of edi- 
fying themselves, they have another, the 
exercising themselves in preaching. ‘Their 
evenangs are generally concluded by a dis- 
course from one of them, upon a passage of 
Scripture. We cannot sufficiently rejoice 
at the excellent spirit which presides at 
these exercises. The foundation upon which 
they build is the Chief Corner Stone, so 
that we may confidently hope ‘that this 
school will furnish Prussia with a good num- 
ber of evangelical preachers. That which 
justifies this hope is this, that the body of 
theoivgical professors in the University of 
Berlin is one of those in the kingdom which 
unite the most distinguished masters. Ihe 
mathematics and divinity are taught by 
Messrs. Marheinecke, Schiciermacher, 
Bressler, and Bleck ; church history, b 
Messrs. Neander and Tholuck ; and pulpit 
eloquence, by Mr. Strauss. 


Fyom the Missionary Register. 
MISSION TO HAYTI. 


On the iith of October, the Rev. Wil- 
liam ‘G. Pennington, a coloured man, was 
appointed by the Managers of the United 

oreign Missionary Society, as a Mission- 
ary to the American in the ls- 
land of Hayti. Mr, Pennington was edu- 
cated at the African Scheol at Parsippany, 
New-Jersey. ‘ He was licensed last year by 
the Presbytery of New-Jersey, and by the 
same Presbytery was ordained last mouth, 
with a special view to this mission. 

_ On the evening of the 12th of October, 
a.public meeting was held in the African 
church at the corner of Canal and Blm- 


, Was strongly tinctured with many mystic- 
uenthy queet-jal mations m divinity; such as well com- 


|e governed. 


which he long presided with much reputa- 
tion, after the death of its reputed founder, 
Conrad Deixier, his patriarchal predeces- 
sor. Bat, though possessing a good share 
of the old scholastic learning, with a large 
portion of piety, the mind of Mr. Miller 





ported wih the “ whimsics” of the society 
mace the death of this good man, the an- 
ccm discapline of the religious community 


at Ephrata, which had become greatly re- 
jlaxed during the revolutionary war, has al- 
| most wholly disappeared. 


The chief seat 
of the Seventh Day Baptists is no longer 
what it was: for, in lieu of the solemn, de- 
votional stillness of the secluded cloisters 
and cells of its once monastic inhabitants, 
and which, at this time, are nearly deserted, 
are now substituted various occupations of 
industry, amidst “the busy haunts of 
men.” 


From the Boston Telegraph. 
SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL, 


The Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and others in North 
America, had its origin in the efforts of a 
number of individuals associated for the 
promotion of Christian knowledge, in 1762. 
The Society was not, however, incorporated 
till 1797. By arecommendation of the Le- 
gisiature, a collection was taken up that 
year in various congregational societies in 
this commonwealth, amounting to $1561. 
The capital of the Society now amounts to 
more than $25,000, of which 9,000 were 
the donation of John Alford, Esq. of Charles- 
town, the income of which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the Indians. This Society is li- 
mited to 50 members, and consists of 
gentlemen of different religious denomina- 
tions. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


On the Ist inst. the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 


Y }church in New-York, Was opened for the 


fourth year, under its present organization. 
‘The Rev, Mr. Onderdonk, Professor of the 
Nature, Ministry and Polity of the Church, 
in the Seminary, delivered the annual ad- 
dress. The present number of students in 
the Seminary is twenty three. 


; From the Christian Sccretary. 

Extract of a letier from Mr. Israel Doug- 
lass, of Leyden, Lewis county, New-York, 
to Kev. Asahel Morse, of Suffield, Con- 
necticut. 


nk che aeth of February last, the 
c generally arose, and made public 
confession of their stupidit and caldnesa. 
From that time an unusual zeal and en- 
ga was manifest in some of our 
brethren. oan solemnity was depicted on 





the couritenances of some of our youth. 


Preachers and brethren began their la- 
bours, after the Apostolic order, from house 
to house. 

On the Ist of May, the revival was pow- 
erful. On the 5th of May, six. bs Sage bap- 
tized in the Hikeness of Christ’s death. 
Meetings were frequent, two Or three at 
the same time in different parts of the 
town. The Lord’s days, our mecting- 
house, which is 30 feet by 40, was filled to 
overflowing. Since May commenced, to 
September 15th, one hundred and twelve 
have been added to the church by baptism, 
and ten or twelve by letter. A number 
more, who have hopefully experienced a 
change by the grace of God, we expect will 
follow the “ Redeemer in the blessed hum- 
ble way.” In all our meetings there has 
never but one been known, to speak at the 
same time. Perfect order has been main- 
tained. ‘here has been nothing to inter- 
rupt the speaker more than the sobs and 
sighs of distressed souls. 

Loving brother, I have wanted you to 
share with me in this blessed work. The 
Lord has visited my family, though the 
most unworthy, Five of my chilcren have 
been baptized, and continue steadfast in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship. The tide 
of blessing has flowed to the north of us, 
and is now spreading. : 

More than a hundred have been baptized 
and added tothe churches in this county 
north of Leyden. In our conference meet- 
ings, it is not uncommon for 30 or 40 of our 
young converts to speak. We meet every 
Saturday afternoon to hear the relation of 
experience ; and to attend to other exer- 
cises as circumstances require. ‘There are 
many adversaries. Brother, pray for us. 
And may that kingdom represented by the 
stone cut from the mountain without hands, 
fill the whole earth.” 


From he National! Standard. 
CHOCTAW MISSION. 


Extract of a letter from an assistant Mis- 
sionary ameng the Choctaws, dated 


“ NAHNAH JikuuNNAR, Sept. 30. 


‘“‘ Since I have written to you, my brother, 
important events have transpired, both with 
regard to ourselves and those connected with 
us I have a great deal to tell you, but one 
thing of great solemnity. It is that death 
has been commissioned to enter our little 
number, and call from this abode of sin and 
sorrow our brother Mosely, who was dear 
to our hearts. Yes, his sun has gone down 
at noon. We are all, but especially our 
dear sister M. greatly afflicted. Brother 
M. died at Mayhew, Sept. 11. We desire to 
put our trust in one who can comfort like 
a God. 

** And, my brother, soon it will be said of 
us all—they are dead. When I consider in 
what a sickly, dying land we are, it brings 
the subject of death awfully near. How 
easy for us to tread on a serpent or scor- 
pion, or for a fever to end our days. Re- 
cently two large rattle snakes were killed a 
few rods frem our house. One had eleven rat- 
tles, the other cight ; of course thirteen and 
ten years old. The largest I should think 
was as large as my wrist. The next day 
a large moccasin snake was killed in our 
door-yard. One day in going to the spring 
and back, I saw six scorpions. How easy 
for any of these to bite us, or for a hundred 
others seen and doubtless more unseen. By 
sickness too we are reminded of our mor- 
tality. The family at Mayhew have been 
very sick ; they have had a distressing time. 
hey are well at Elliot, anc at the other 
stations.” 

From the Christian Watchman. 
BAPTIST INDIAN MISSION. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Isaac 
M'Coy, tu the Editor, dated Carey, Oct. 
5, 1824. 
Dear BROTHER, 

I have not yet fully recovered from a long 

and severe attack of bilious fever. I have 


been an invalid for almost three months. 
This has been a sore trial, because my long 


labsence from the establishment had occa- 


sioned an accumulation of business for me 
on my return, and because such has been 
the favourable disposition of the natives, that 
it had become particularly desirable to 
spend more time in instructing them. 

You would hardly suppose that we should 
have experienced so much difficulty in ob- 
taining interpreters through whom to ad- 
dress the Indians, as has been the case. 
Scarcely a white man can be found who 
speaks the Putawatomie language, with 
tolerable fluency, except a few Canadian 
French employed in the tur trade —Most 
of these have very little knowledge of the 
English, and have still less of that under- 
standing and inind which are essential to 
interpreting We have, therefore, had great 
occasion te lament the obstacles to the im- 
parting of religious instruction to the peo- 
pie for whom we labour. 

On my return to the establishment last 
June, | found that Noaquet, (otherwise Lu- 
ther Rice,) a full Putawatomie, now about 
16 years of age, had made such improve- 
ment in the English language as induced a 
hope that he would be able'to serve us as 
interpreter. On trial, he succeeded beyond 
our expectation. 

It was indeed gratifying to find this lad, 
who was entirely unacquainted with the 
English language and habits when taken 
into our family, now capable of being the 
medium of communicating to his less fortu- 
nate countrymen the news of salvation ; and 
it was still more pleasing to find, that not- 
withstanding the provoked hatred of these 
people for the whites, their jealousies, and 
inveterate prejudices, they were disposed to 
listen with. great seriousness to religious 
conversation, Scarcely an instance has oc- 
curred of religious discourse to them for 
which they have not returned their thanks, 
_ Soon after the commencement of our mis- 
sionary Operations, our business increased 
upon our hands, rather beyond our strength. 
In consequence of which, our time has gen- 
erally been so far taken up by cares and 
labours, which were essential to the very 
existence of the mission, that neither my- 
self, ny wife, nor brother Lykins, has been 
able to acquire that knowledge of the In- 
dian language that was desirable ; and our 
other missionary brethren and sisters have 
too recently united with us to have made 
much progress in the study of the language. 
Our instructions, therefore, have been im- 
parted chiefly through the medium of an 
interpreter. 





Since I have retovered my strength so 
as to be able to write, I have occasionally 


denied the pressing demands of other busi- 
ness a few hours time, which 2 aare) em- 

loyed in writing discourses In the rutawa- 
Sante tongue ; Ade last Sabbath I delivered, 
for the first time, a short discourse without 
an interpreter. 

Several of the Indians who could not un- 
derstand a sentence of Eriglish, appeared 
imour house of worship at the morning ser- 
vice, to whom, of course, our sermon was 
wholly unintelligible. They stood, or sat, 
or kneeled, as they saw others do, but could 
not hear of Him who died to save. I gave 
notice that I would address them in the 


evening, and notwithstanding I had feared | 17 


I should not be able to pronounce intelligi- 
bly, they declared that they understood all. 
I need not say they were attentive, for | 
have never found them otherwise. 

In all our talks with the Indians, it is cus- 
fmary for the parties reciprocally to re- 
spond, at the end of every paragraph of 
each other’s speeches, with a sound some- 
what resembling the aye in voting assem- 
blies among ourselves. Throughout all our 
religious addresses to them, these responses 
are reiterated, and would seem strange 
enough to one unacquainted with Indian 
manners. 

Having so long heard the Putawatomie 
language spoken, it would require but a 
short time for me to acquire such a know- 
ledge of it as would enable me to speak 
with tolerable ease ; but owing to the small- 
ness of our number, my missionary brethren 
cannot allow me even this short time to be 
disengaged, in a tolerable. degree, from 
other cares. Nevertheless I cherish a haope, 
that God in mercy will yet grant the desire 
of my soul in this way. 

It would require a visit to our establish- 
ment, or to a similar institution, to enable 
you, my brother, duly to estimate the 
amount of labour, care, and anxiety, which 
our situation involves. Were we keeping 
a mere boarding school at this remote dis- 
tance from white settlements, our business 
would seem fully equal to the time and 
strength of the few missionaries at our sta- 
tion. But in addition to the service re- 
quired by such a school as has been allud- 
ed to, it is our duty to teach agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and domestic labour to youth, 
before whom the examples of indolence and 
vice alone have been exhibited, and who 
were little better acquainted with parental 
discipline, or filial submission, than the 
beasts that roamed with them in the same 
forest. We should make ourSelves ac- 
quainted with the language end manners of 
the surrounding inhabitants, who are ready 
to hear, and in instructing whom, the mis- 
sionary when entering upon his labours, 
hopes to spend much of his time. 

It is our duty to enter upon our mission 
books, every item of expenditure, and eve- 
ry receipt, and the source from which it 
came. These receipts and expenditures 
must be arranged and embodied in a report 
to the Society we serve, on the Ist of March 
annually. 

Three times a year, accounts with the 
Department of Indian Agency at Detroit 
must be submitted, and twice a year a for- 
mal report of the condition of the establish- 
ment must be made tothe above Depart- 
ment, and to the Agency at Chicago; and 
on the Ist of October annually, a formal 
and detailed report, embracing receipts, ex- 
penditures, amount, and kind of property, 
improvements, &c. belonging to the institu- 
tion, is forwarded to the Department of 
War, in Washington. ‘This routine of things 
calls for more labour than could be expect- 
ed from our number. 

Further, as these people had made no 
advances in civilization before we came 
among them, it was important that they 
should be encouraged and assisted in im- 
proving their lands, &c. To this end we 
have two blacksmiths, one at this place, 
and one among the Ottawas, constantly la- 
bouring for the surrounding inhabitants, and 
two labourers to assist the Ottawas in their 
improvements. The superiatendence of 
these persons, and the providing for the 
smith-shops, require much time. 

Should a thought occur to you, that it 
would have been better if we had kept the 
mission free from some of these sources of 
perplexity and toil, rather than to have 
studied and laboured to produce them be- 
fore the mission was amply supplied with 
missionaries, I would reply, that pecuniary 
embarrassment led to the measure. Not- 
withstanding the sympathy and liberality of 
the Society we have the happiness to serve, 
the mission could not have existed until this 
time, had it not been forthe aid derived 
from government through the channels 
just alluded to. 

While I would add, that so far as right 
principles predominate, we are happy in 
our labours, I am willing that you should 
understand that a complaint is implied in 
the preceding remarks ;- that is, there are 
hundreds with whom we are partners in 
the work of religion, to whom we have been 
beckoning, for six or seven years, to come 
and help, and yet they stand aloof and look 
on, while we are holding the net, just ready to 
break. 

Sensible, with my fellow labourers, of the 
obligations we are under to our many gener- 
ous friends in your country, I feel great plea- 
sure in subscribing myself 

Your affectionate brother, 

Isaac M’Cox. 


From a late Dublin Paper 
CATHOLIC BISHOPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


__ Three new Sees have been lately erected 
in America, by the present Pope; and 
Priests will be’shortly, if they have not been 
already, consecrated for them. The Sees 
are—First, St. Louis, in the State of Mis- 
sour, For this See, Rev. M. Rosatti, su- 

erior of the Lazarites, in the Diocess of 
Bishop Dubourg, has been nominated. He 
is an Italian, and a man of great virtues. 
Second, Detroit, in the State of Michigan ; 
to fill this, a most prudent choice has been 
made in the person of the Rev. Mr, Rich- 
ards, a Member of the United States Con- 
gress; he has laboured constantly on that 
mission, with the fortitude and Spirit of an 
Apostle. The Third is Vincennes, in the 
State of India ; the choice of a person for 
this See is not yet determined by the Amer- 
ican Prelate, 


The Directors of the 
moting the Gospel among seamen, in the | 
port ef New York, acknow a do- 
nation of 100 dollars from Commodore Stew - 
art, of the United States’ ship Franklin, 
and 100 dollars from part of the crew of the 


Society for pro- 





vessel. 
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lith contains the ici: 
of the public rey em erly . 
pears, that “ Not withstandine 
mission of direct taxes » 
various duties including the « . 
there has been an Perse } 
revenue in the year encling “yl 
1824, beyond that of the pre hg 
no less a sum than 1,184,047 4." 
amount for 1823 sein 49 216.059 
1824, 50,400,092/.” The Com,” 
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The Discovery Ships of 
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latitudes had been very fine and thee 
think Capt. P. has had a Successfy : 
#rance—=There is some talk inf 
the reduction of their army in Spsis. 


crastination, of M. de Villele’s D 


King’s coronation is May 3, the an 
of his late Majesty’s return to Paris 


the corvette l’Hebe, the brig le De 
brig la Bressanne, and schooners y 
sailed from that port on the 4th 


coast, where they will be employed 
suppression of the slave trade. 
there meet with the brig le Mans 
the schooner la Dorade, employed 
same service. 

It is confidently asserted in privay 
from Paris, that the French Minister! 
timated an intention of inimediately ‘ 
into execution a plan for an extensive) 
the same time gradual reduction § 
army. A considerable quantity of 
tion and many pieces of ordnance 
rived from Spain, at several deposi 
southern provinces of France, 

Sfiain.—Private letters from Spain 
sent that country as-a prey to thee 
disordérs. To give an idea of its 
situation would be.impossible, Her 
persecutions extended only tot 
passed for Constitutionalists, byt 
sphere of vexation is enlarged, andg 
to the most exaggerated Royalists 
only crime of the Ex-Minister, 
many others, who groan in prise, i 
having given an ascendency t 
principles for atime. The Royalist 
teers, whom the King, a short tims 
considered it necessary to disband 
count of their insubordination, a 
placed as guards over the Statepri 
whom they load with every gan d 
sult. The Royal Guards, moreover, ar 
such a state of disorganization, tut 
been found necessary to send to the Bs 
two companies of Royalist volun 
mount guard in the King’s apartmetl, 

Greece.—Letters from Athens 
that actions of no great importange 
most daily fought in Attica to the 
of the Greeks. A Pacha at the! 
several thousand men was lately’ 
at Thermopylx, and was obliged 
with loss. A more im eng 
lately took place at Marathon, a 
Mussulmans were defeated. Theat 
baggage, and military chest, fel 
hands of the victors. The numberdé 
and wounded on both sides is notpr 
known ; but it is stated that Omer 
the Bey of Caristo, is among the pt 
of the Greeks. 

The Lord High Commissioner dt 
nian Islands has recently oD 
mation, directing the com 
ish ships of war on that station, ug 
Greek vessels. It will be! y 
the Greek government, justly 
that the European owners 
them to the Turks for the transp@®™ 
troops, in contempt of the pms 
neutrality, ordered the comm 
fleets tu attack and destroy such [1 
as pirates, and renegadocs. 
ment of the Lonian Islands reque", 
vocation of this edict, which 
government refused, and the Cm 
is the proclamation to which we ® 
compliance with this order, two “f ie 
gates have sailed from the pork® 
the Morea, and the Admiral is 10)" 
at Zante. Thus, says the Paris 
the moment hen we are tracitg > 
it is possible that Turks, Egypte" 
rines, and Lunisians, united! _ 
dard of the prophet, may enjoy" 
pleasure of secing Christal & 
their brother Christians, whose & 
the Mussulmans have sworn (0 ® 
The friends of humanity, eret 
the same paper, pour forth ies 
that the Christian powers may 
their interference in the 
the calamities which dest” 
But what must be their grief to ® 
contrary, that if one of these Oe 
interfere at this moment, it is} 
threatening and even hostile to 
nate Christian people, we ses 
throw off the yoke of the 
Mahomet! 
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By Seat England At the last Old 
the gras, “oon, twenty-five prison- 
Ne ae of tot whom had not at- 
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da has been in agitation. 


1,203,000 ; Hanover, 1,305,354; Wurtem- 


d| burg, 1,595,462 5. Baden, 1,002,000. 


The Slave Trade-—The brig El Romano, 
fitted out at Havana, armed with sixteen 
18 pounders, and manned with 20 officers 
and 130 men, had captured two slave ves- 
sels on the coast of Africa, and proceeded 
with her prizes to Lagos, where she bar- 
tered the cargo of one of them for slaves, 
and put them on board the other prize 
which she armed and manned. While 
these vessels were at Lagos, the British 
frigate Victor hove in sight; the El Roma- 
no and one of her prizes put to sea; the 
prize was captured by the Victor. The 
trigate returned to Lagos, where she found 
the other prize of the El Romano, but on 
the Victor’s approach she got under weigh 
and ran ashore in a heavy surf, and imme- 
diately went to pieces. All her slaves on 
board are supposed to have perished. A 
Brazilian brig had sailed from Lagos with 
500 slaves the day before the Victor’s ar- 
rival—pursuit was commenced, but was un- 
successtul. A few leagues from Princess, 
the Victor fell in with a schooner boat of 5 
tons, having on board 17 slaves. This lit- 
tle boat had taken on board 23, besides her 
crew, and had lost six. The space allow- 
ed for the slaves was 18 inches between 
the water casks and decks. ‘The vessel is 
said to belong to the Governor of Princess, 
who carrics ou the horrid traffic under his 
daughter’s name. 

Pirates Taken —By-the schooner Young 
Brutus, captain Murphy, arrived at Balti- 
more, on Saturday, from St. Thomas, we 
learn that the United States’ schooner Bea- 
gle, on the 27th October, fell in with and 
captured a small piratical sloop rigged boat, 
on the south side of Crab Island—-the crew 
effected their escape. Subsequently it was 
understood, that six of them had been ta- 
ken prisoners by the authorities of Crab 
Island. ‘The whole number of persons on 
board, as near as could be ascertained, 
amounted to eleven. 

British North American Provinces.— 
For upwards of a year past, the subject of 
union between Upper and Lower Cana- 
‘The project, 
however, now seems to be given up. A 


plan ts on foot in England to confederate ad/ 
the British provinces in America under one 


rovernument. 
tearthquake at Jerusalem—-A severe 


earthquake is said to nave taken place at 
Jerusalem, which has destroyed a great part 
ht hundred and nine-Jof that city, shaken down the mosque of 
ie fifty-two thou-7Qmar, and reduced the Holy Sepulchre to 
ruins from top to bottom. 


Naval.—The United States’ Ship North 


Carolina, of 74 guns, Captain Morgan, was 
towed down from the Navy Yard at Gosport 
ont embankment at the Delaware and jon Sattrday last, by the Steam Boats Virgi- 
oeke Canal, during the last six}|nia and Petersbury, and moored at the usual 
ths, have amounted to the ‘enormous anchorage of the S fi | ¥ 
ye 760,000 cubic yards—equal to} Forts Nelson and Norfolk. The North Caro- 


National vessels, between 


yok dabout 33 miles of the Erie | lina is destined to the Mediterranean, where 
she will bear the broad pendant of Commo- 
dore John Rodgers. 


The United States’ ship Peacock, from 


Jersey, failed in the Assembly on the | Norfolk, and Rio Janeiro, arrived at Callao 
instant, upon the final vote of its pass- | about the middle ot August. 
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CONGRESS. 
On Monday, the 6th of December, Con- 
gress will meet in this city. Several mem- 
bers have already arrived here. 





REV. EUSTACE CAREY. 

This gentleman arrived in this city, on 
Thursday last. His lady remains in Phil- 
adelphia. . 


——- 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 
We have copied an interesting letter from 
the Rev. Mr. M’Coy. It is gratifying tolearn, 


that he kas commenced preaching to the 


Indians, in their own language. Thisis the 
only etiicacious method of communicating 
to the adults the doctrines of the Gospel. 
To acquire the native languages, should be 
the first employment of the missionaries. 
We wish that, at all the stations, there were 
more of direct preaching to the natives. 
The schools may train the children to civi- 
lized habits, if not t6 religious principles ; 
but the adults, meanwhile, are perishing in 
their sins. Perhaps, however, as much is 
done, as 1s practicable, under existing cir- 
cumstances. 


THANKSGIVING. 

His Excellency Gov. Yates, of New-York, 
has issucd his proclamation, appointing 
Tuesday, the 2ist day of December next, 
to be observed as a day of public prayer 
and thanksgiving in that State. 


COLLEGIATE RECORD, 


Yale College—-The catalogue of this 
College, recently published, states the num- 
ber of students to be as follows: Seniors, 
70; Juniors, 110; Sophomores, 93; Fresh- 
men, 76; Theological students, 17; Law Stu- 
dents, 13; Medical students, 81; total 460. 
Cambridge College.—-The number of 
students this year is: Seniors, 60; Juniors, 
61; Sophomores, 55 ; Freshmen, 46. The- 
ological students, 30 ; Law students, 12; 
resident graduates, 3; Medical students, 
101; total 368. a 
William and Mary College-—This insti- 
tution, which is located at Williamsburg, in 
Virginia, says the New-York Observer, is 
the oldest College in the-United States, ex- 
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It is very handsomely endowed. Ithas six 
professorships, a library of between 3 and 
4000 volumes, a valuable philosophical 
apparatus, and buildings of brick sufficient 
for the accommodation of 100 students. 
With all these advantages, the institution 
has been for many years past in a state of 
decline, and at the close of the last session, 
the number of students was reduced to 
six! 
University of Vermont—The Legislature 
has dismissed a bill making an appropria 
tion to this institution, 129 to 51. It will be. 
recollected that this is the seminary first en- 
dowed by the State, whose building has re- 
cently been destroyed by fire. The Legis- 
lature has, also, at the present session, re- 
fused its patronage to Middlebury College. 


ee 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VIRGINIA, 

The Richmond Enquirer says :—‘t Fran- 
ces W. Gilmer, Esq. of this city, who sailed 
for England in May, for the purpose of pro- 
curing Professors for the University of Vir- 
ginia, arrived at New-York, in the packet 
Crisis, forty-two days from London. We 
understand that Mr. Gilmer has been 
very successful in obtaining Professors: 
none. of them, however, came. out in the 
Crisis. “They were to sail in the Trident, 
from London, and the Liverpool packet, of 
the 16th of October. The University will 
probably be in full operation early in the 
spring.” 

We doubt, whether sending to England 
for Professors will be found conducive to the 
prosperity of the University. We could as- 
signa variety of reasons for this: opinion. 
The better course, in our judgment, is, to 
select, as Professors, the most advanced 
students among ths graduates of our Col- 
leges, and enable them, by a residence of 
two or three years in Europe, to acquaint 
themselves with the literary men, and in- 
stitutions, and the methods of instruction in 
use among them, For an _ instructer of 
American youth, American princifiles, man- 
ners and habits of thought, are of essential 
importance. 


GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 
The “ Nation’s Guest” returned to this 
City on ‘Fuesday morning last, from Vir- 
ginia, accompanied by the Hon. James Bar- 
bour, of the .Senate of the United States, 
and Judge Brooke, of the Court of Appeals 
of Virginia. He was met at the wharf by 
the Committee of Arrangement, and con- 
ducted, under the escort of Capt. Andrews’ 
troop of cavalry, to the Frankiin House. 
He received visits from a great number of 
citizens, from 2 to 8 o’clock, and dined with 
the President of the United States, the 
principal officers of the government, the 
Mayor of the City, and other distinguished 
guests. On Wednesday he departed for 
Baltimore, to be present on the last day of 
the great Agricultural Exhibition, at which 
agreeably to arrangement, he is to deliver 
the premiums awarded to the successful 
competitors. He was escorted out of the 
city by Capt. Andrews’ troop of cavalry 
and Capt. Seaton’s infantry company of 
Washington Guards. Thence the troop of 
cavalry attended him Bladensburg, 
where they were met by the Prince 
George’s troop of Capt. Sprigg. The Gen- 
eral arrived at Baltimore, late at night. He 
was received at the Fountain Inn, by the 
Mayor of the city, at the head of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, and greeted with 
the cheers of a crowd of citizens who had 
awaited his arrival. 


to 





OSAGE INDIANS. 

We published, a few weeks ago, an ac- 
count of the voluntary surrender of several 
Osage chiefs, to the officers of the United 
States, for the purpose of being tried for 
murder. They were accordingly tried, at 
the recent term of the Superior Court, of 
the Territory of Arkansas. Two of them 
(Mad Buffalo and Little Eagle) were con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hung on the 
91st of Detember. ‘The other three were 
acquitted. ‘dhe Arkansas Gazette fur- 
nishes the following particulars: 


“Jt was clearly proved on the trial, that 
the prisoners composed part of the chiefs, 
or head-men of a party of Osage warriors, 
who started from the north fork of the Ca- 
nadian, a branch of the Arkansas river, with 
the avowed intention of making war upon 
the Caddo Indians. That some ten days 
subsequent to their departure, an attack 
was made, by a party ot Osages, on a camp 
of American, French, and half-breed Qua- 
paw hunters, who were hunting on the Dela 
Blue, a country to which the Osages have no 
claim. That, in that attack, Major Wel- 
born, and three other white men, named 
Sloan, Lester, and Deterline, and a negro 
man named Ben, belonging to Mr. Antoine 
Barraque, were killed, their heads cut off, 
and their bodies shockingly mangled and_ 
disfigured. That those of the hunting par- 
ty who escaped were dispersed, and found 
their way, by different routes, to the settle- 
ments on the Arkansas. After their return, 
some of them went i to the trading house 
in the Osage nation, for the purpose of re- 
covering the horses that had been taken 
from them during the attack; and they 
there found them in the possession of the 
prisoners, some of whom readily gave them 
up, while others refused to do so. 

It was also proved, that, short! after the 
return of the war party to which the pri- 
soners belonged, from their campaign against 
the Caddo Indians, a council was held at the 
camp of Clermore, the rincipal chief of the 
Osage nation, at which Mad buffalo (the on- 
ly one of the prisoners who spoke on the sub- 
ject) admitted, that white men had been kill- 
ed by his party, but said it had been done 
through mistake, they having taken them 





for Caddoes of other Indians, with whom 
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the time of King William and Queen Mary. | they were at war. Little Eagle, also, wien 
the horses he had taken were demanded of 


him, stated that he had himself killed a 
white man. 

And it was farther shown in evidence, that 
the custom of the Osage Indians when go 
ing into battle is, for the chiefs or head men 
of the war party to remain a short distance 
in the rear, where they employ themselves 
in smoking their pipes, and invoking the 
Great Spirit to give success to their war- 
riors, 

When Mad Buffalo was asked, what 
cause he had to show, why jsentence of 
death should not be passed upon him, he 
made a long and sensible speech to the 
Court ; in the course of which, he admitted 
that he belonged to the party who commit- 
ted the murder, but denied having any 
agency in ithimself£ He said that he was 
some distance off, in a cave, at the time of 
the attack, and that he had remonstrated 
against it—that he was friendly to the 
Americans, and wished to preserve peace 
and harmony with them. 

This Chief appears to be considerably ad- 
vanced in years, is large aud well-propor- 
tioned, of fine and commanding mien, and 
shows from his interesting countenance and 
manner, that he possesses a superior mind 
and great intelligence, for one of his race. 
The sentence of death he received with the 
greatest composure, and without betraying 
the slightest emotion of fear. ‘The mode of 
his death is all that he objects to, and we 
understand, he declared to the interpreter, 
that he would kill himself before the day ap- 
pointed for his execution arrives. Indeed, 
so determined is he to avoid the ignomi:.ious 
death that awaits him, that on Friday even- 
ing last, he made an effort on his life, by 
stabbing himscif with a small pen-knife, 
(which had been given to him for the pur- 
pose of cutting tobacco,) in his left breast, 
opposite his heart. The blade of the knife, 
however, was too short to effect the object 
which he evidently intended, and only in- 
flicted a pretty deep wound, which is not 
considered dangerous, 

Little Eagle is also an elderly man, but of 
less prepossessing appearance than his fel 
low-prisoner. When asked for his defence 
previous to receiving sentence, he replied, 
that he was a poor man—mMeaning, as was 
explained by the interpreter, that he was no 
orator, and therefore unable to make a 
speech in his own defence. He says but 
little, and received his sentence in sullen si- 
lence. 





For the Columbian Star. 

The New-York Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, celebrated its eleventh anniversary 
in the Baptist church, in Mulberry Street, 
onthe evenmg of the 10th inst. At7 
o’clock, the Rev. John Stanford, A. M. Pre- 
sident of the Institution, took the chair, and 
the services were introduced with a prayer 
by the Rev. Charles G. Sommers. The An- 
nual Report of the Board was then read by 
Rev. Spencer H. Cone, which was followed 
by an eloquent and very appropriate ad- 
dress from the President, from 2 Tim. ii. 
15. ‘*Study to show thyself approved un- 
to God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” After which a collection was taken 
up to aid the society in the accomplishment 
of its benevolent and pious endeavours. The 
concluding prayer was made by the Rev. 
John Williams. ‘The whole of the services 
were peculiarly interesting, and it is believ- 
ed that the prayer ascended from many pi- 
ous hearts, that the blessing of Israel’s God 
might rest upon the New-York Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

Since the formation of this Institution, 
twelve young men, called of God, and regu- 
larly licensed by their respective churches 
to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ 
to perishing sinners, have been assisted in 
their preparation for the sacred duties of 
the Gospel ministry. Three students of di- 
vinity are at present supported in the Sem- 
inary at Hamilton, in this State, by the 
funds of this society, concerning whose walk 
and conversation, as well as of their close and 
indefatigable attention to study,the Board 
have received the most cheering intelligence. 
It is pleasing to remark, that the growing 
prosperity and usefulness of the Hamilton Se- 
minary—the intelligence, perseverance and 
piety of its Professors, and the particular ad- 
vantages of its locality, in the centre of this 
wealthy and populous State, have inspired 
the hope, that from this fountain of learn- 
ing and religion will continue to flow streams 
that shall fertilize and cheer the solitary 
places in the western wilderness. Vhis In- 
stitution, although in its infancy, contains at 
the present time forty-three Theological 
students. Several scholarships have been 
endowed by this Board, and by the private 
subscriptions of individuals who have form- 
ed themselves into auxiliary societies— 
whose praise-worthy example, it is devout- 
edly to be wished, may be speedily imitated 
by others. as 

To all who pray for the prosperity of 
Zion it must impart a high and holy plea- 
sure to contemplate the predominant “ spirit 
of the times.” ‘The unscriptural prejudices, 
which have so long triumphed over reason, 
against an eulightened nfinistry, are every 
where yielding to the more noble impulse of 
better feelings. “Theological schools begin to 
be regarded as the balance-wheel in that mo- 
ral machine which infinite wisdom has devis- 
ed,and put in motion for the salvation of the 
world; aud we are happy to perceive that in 
the Baptist denomination, vigorous efforts 
are now in operation from Florida to Maine, 
to provide for the churches a succession of 
pastors encowed with sound learning, “men 
who shall be able to teach others also,” 
Thisis,as it shouldbe. It is the cause of 
God anti humanity. It aims at the salva- 
tion of immortal millions, and the prosperity 
of that church which is built upon the foun- 


Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 
The interests of ion have always been 
found to prosper or to languish with the 
general character of her spiritual watch 

men. The qualifications of her ministers 
have, under God, been not only a meahs of 
the church’s gaa hes “ her purity 

nd stability, by an enlightened ex 

peer bo aig Mare truth. While those 
who minister at the altar have been men 
endowed as was Barnabas, with faith and 
with the Holy Ghost——men whose time and 
talents have been devoted to the laborious: 
search after evangelical truth, and whose 
fervent zeal has been employed: in its diffu- 
sion, the church of Jesus has risen trium- 
phant above the artifices and the opposition 
of her foes. Let every Christian, let every 


dation of the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus} Lard 
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benevolent and God-like—let mo hand be 
idle, no heart cold and indifferent—let no 
means be withheld which may contribute 
to the promotion of a cause so interesting, 
so sacred, so obligatory upon all those who 
hope and pray for the substantial bliss of 
the upper temple. © ~™ 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The following compend of statistical in ' 
formation may prove acceptable to some of 
our readers. It is copied from a New-Eng- 
land paper. 


“The American government exercises 
dominion over a country more extensive, 
and one that will support more inhabitants, 
than any other nation upon earth. 

“ The sun is four hours in its passage 
from the time it first shines upon the east- 
ern shores of Maine, until it strikes our wa- 
ters on the Pacific: it is about four months 
in passing through the latitudes of the Unit- 
ed States,embracing six varietiesof climates. 
The United States contain 1,200,000,000 
acres of land, of which one 15th part is cul- 
tivated. The improved land estimated at’ 
$10, and the unimproved land at $3 per 
acre, make, in the whole, for the landed 
wealth, $4,160,000,000. The live stock, 
consisting of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, 
produce an aggregate of $300,000,0005 
2,000,000 buildings make, at $400 each, 
$800,000,000. The whole of the exports of 
the United States are $74,000,000, of the’ 
imports $77,000,000 ; tonnage, in foreign 
and coasting trade, 1,200,000 tons. The 
commerce of the United States is extend- 
ed from the barren coast of Labrador, to 
New-Holland, the South Sea Islands, China, 
India, the continent of Africa, and Eur ope 
—from the north west region of Amer icas 
to the isles in the Pacific, Cape Hora, and 
the West Indies, 

“The capital itivested in banks, insurah- 
ces, overnment stock, manufactures, roads, 
canals and loans, exceeds eight hundred 
millions of dollars ; that invested in foreign 
and domestic trade, five hundred millions, 
which with the former eight hundred mil- 
lions, together with slaves, furniture and im- 
plements of husbandry, will equal the sum 
of twenly-two hundred millions. 

“The produce of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, professional business, la- 
bour, and revenue, make five hundred mil- 
lions ; and the whole amount of nationa? 
wealth, six thousand eight hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars! ! 

“The population of the United States is 
now twelve millions, which, with the 
rate of increase for the past, will double in 
23 years. In 1842 the population will be 
twenty millions. In 1866 thirty six millions. . 
Ihere is now to every hundred acres of 
land, one person; and when the population 
amounts to seventy-two millions, there will 
be two souls to every hundred, which will 
be in the whole just equal to the present 
population of Massachusetts.” 

t has been said, an acre of ground will 
furnish food for one person. 


—e 
DEDICATION. 


_The new Baptist meeting-house in Ame- 
nia (N. Y.) was solemnly dedicated to the 
service of Almighty God on Wednesday, 
the 27th ult. The Rev. Howard Malcom 

of Hudson, preached from the 2d verse of 
the 87th Psalm. ‘ The Lord loveth the 
noes of Zion more than all the dwellings of 

acob.” 


A new Baptist meeting in Yarmouth 
are was dedicated to the service of 
sod, on the 18th instant. Sermon by the 
Rev. John Peak.—After the sermon, Mr. 
ni nag Handy was ordained as an Evan- 
gelist. 
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MARRIED, 


On Tuesday, the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr, 
Smith, Mr. Bensnicr L. Avams, to Miss Extz- 
abEta Gienn, koth of this city. 

‘On Thursday last, by the Rev. Mr. Matthews, 
Wm. W. Witxtams, Esq. of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, to Susannan KR. Axprews, youngest 
daughter of the late Major George Andrews. 
On Tuesday, the 23d inst. Mr. Samuzt Feat- 


son. to Miss Exizaskrm Tutexen, both of 
Georgetown. 


aeenaiineal 


DIED, 


At New-York, on Thursday the, 18th instane, 
Captain Josera Barnsnince, of the Navy. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y. on Friday evening, the 
19th instant, Geoner S. Wise, Esq. Purser of 
the U. S. Navy, attached to the New-York sta- 
tion. r, 

At Little. Rock, Arkaiisas Territory, on tha 
24th of September last, Captain Gaanvinig 
Lerrwics, a highly accomplished officer of the 
7th regiment of United States’ Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Cantonment Gibson. Mr. Leftwich 
was a native of Lypcsburg, Virginia. He had 
a large circle of friends and acquaintance. by 
whom he was highly respected and esteemed, 
and by whom his death is deeply lameiited. 
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Wholesale Prices Current. . 
WASHINGTON. CITY, NOVEMBER 27. 
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ARTICLES. Per From To 
Bacon - 2 + | Ib p 7H~ z 
Candles - - “« '}~— 10 |— 12 
Cheese, 2  : + “j— 7i— 9 
Coffee, best - - “« j— 18 i~— 20 
common - « |— 16 |\— 18 
Cornmeal - »* bush, |j~— 40 
Flour - - - + jbarrel} 5 00 
White wheat - * 1525 ; 
, 2 ; . ": = lb. —_ g — 1p 
Lime, (Thomaston) retailj cask | 1 75 
Molasses - + . | gall. |—.32 
Oil, winter - .- s 1H 55 
Salt - - + «+ |sack} 3 00 
Sugar,best + - cwt, |11 50 |12 90 
——~ common - . « 190019 50 
Whiskey, common - gall. |— 25 |— 27 
old - : « | 45 

















Columbian College. 


one j-annual meeting of the B..and 
: of Trustees of Columbian Colley. will 
be held at the house of the President, on \veqg. 


nesday, the 8th day of December nex, at 4 


o’clock, P. M. 
By order of the President of the Boar.i, 








philanthropist, come ‘in. work sof 


: Buece Tinpuanne; fac’y. 
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From the Connecticut Mirror. 
SONG OF THE ICELANDICK FISHER. 
Yield the bark to the breezes free, 
Point her helm to the far deep sea, 
Where Hekla’s watch-fire streaming wild 
Flas never the mariner’s eye beguil’d, 
Where in boiling baths strange monsters play, 
Down to the deep sea—launch away! 
Gay o'er coral caves we steer, 

; Where moulder the bones of the brave, 
Where the beautiful sieep on Uscir humid bier, 
And the pale pearl gleams in*its quenchless 

sphere 
The tamp of their Ocean grave ; 
Swift o’er the crested surge we row, 
Down to the fathomless sea we go. 


King of Day! to thee we turn, 
May our course be blest by thee, 
Fyes bright as thine in our homes shall burn, 
When again our hearths we see, 
When the scaly throng, to our skill the prey, 
At the feet of our fur-clad maids we lay. 


Thou art mighty in wrath, devouring tide ! 
The strong ship loves o’er thy foam to ride, 
Her banner by bending ciouds carest, 

The waves at her keel, a da worldin her breast; 
Thou biddes the blast of thy billows sweep, 
Her tall masts bow to the cleaving deep, 

And seal’d in thy cells her proud ones sleep. 


Qur sails are as chaff, when the tempest raves, 
And our boat a speck on the mountain waves, 
Yet we pour not to thee, the imploring strain, 
We sooth not thine anger, relentless Main ! 
Libation we pour not, nor yow, nor prayer, 
Our hope is in thee, 
God of the Sea! 
The deep is thy path. and the soul thy care. S. 
ew 
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NEW ENGLAND HABITS. 
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Nothing can more significantly indicate the 
state of feeling in New England, in refer- 
ence to religion, and the consequent ef 
fect on the public morals and happiness, 
than the subjoined proclamation, by the 
Governor of Maine, It is similar in tone 
to the proclamations issued annually for 
the same purpose, by the Governors of 
all the New England States. We wish 
that the practice were adopted in al! the 
States, and by the National Government. 
** Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 


To render thanksgiving and praise to 
their infinite Benefactor is the duty and 
privilege of men. We are the creatures 
of his power, in whom He has an una- 
lienable right ; rational creatures, made ca- 
pable of rendering the exalted tribute ; 
dependent creatures, whorely every mo- 
ment on His goodness for existence and 
happiness; favoured creatures, on whom 
He has lavished the blessings of his boun- 
tiful providence ; guilty creatures, to whom 
He has extended His gracious compassion, 
through the atonement of His Son. Oui 
obligations, indeed, can never be fulfilled ; 
but we are permitted to acknowledge and 
express them. And He, who is * tearful 
in praises” has condescended to say to guilty 
men, ** Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me. 
Offer unto God thanksgivings, and pay thy 
vows unto the Most High.” 

The praises of individuals, families and 
religious societies are prescribed in the 
word of God. ‘There also we find intima- 
tions that He expects the same tribute from 
Commonwealtis and Nations; but it de- 
volves onthe civil Magistrate to remind 
his fellow itizens of the duty, and designate 
a time for the united offering. 

In compliauce, therefore, with the cus..m 
of our ancestors, and with the expectations 
of the people, i have thought fit to appoint, 
and with the advice of the Council, do here- 
by appoint Zhursday the second duy of Le- 
cember next, to be observed asa day of fiub- 
(te thanksgiving and praise. 

And I do earnestly recommend, that a!! 
secular business and recreation be suspend- 
ed,and that the day be devotec to God as 
a religious solemnity ; that ail religious so- 
cieties assemble in their several houses of 
public worship, that we may with one voice 
“speak of the mercies of the Lord, and 
utter the memory of His great goodness,” 
Le< legislators and magistrates, ministers 
and people assemble in His courts, and 
“praise the name of the Lord, for His 
name alone is excellent, His glory is above 
the heavens.” Let us remember the mer- 
cies of the present year, the mercies of our 
whole lives, and “ the mercy which is from 
€veriasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear Him.” Let us praise Him for a ration- 
al, social and immortal existence ;—for our 
location in the most favoured portion of the 
earth; for the daily and annual bounties of 
His providence :—for the light of His gos- 
pei, and redemption by His Son. Lei us re- 
member the years of our fathers’ toils and 
sufferings, and “the years of the right hand 
of the Most High,”’ when He brought them 
over the great waters; when He nurtured 
them m the wilderness; when He was 
their defence in savage warfare and under 
the unnatural i pee of their parent 
country ; when His peculiar blessing en- 
abled them to lay the foundation of our pre- 
sent unexampled prosperity and_ happiness. 
Let us bless Him for the institytion of a go- 
vernment ir this State, and in these United 
States, to which all other nations are stran- 
gers, and for which many of our fellow men 
have this year been contending in vain. Let 
us praise Him for the continued administra- 
tion of justice ; the maintenance of peace ; 
the general prevalence of health ; a tavour- 
able season, and an abundant harvest. Let 
us be thankful that the pestilence which has 
desolated some parts of our land has not 
been suffered to prevail here ; that we have 
been preserved from extensive calamities in 
an unusual degree ; that the labours of our 
citizens in their various enterprises have 
been favoured with success; that our semi- 
paries of education have enjoyed the smiles 
of providence : that so many of the people ot 
this State have been favoured with the min- 
istration of the Gospel: that some portions 
of this and other States have been ially 
blessed with showers of divine >¢ that 
many, While enjoying the richest blessings, 
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other countries, and communicated the Gos- 
pei to those who satin darkness: and that 
mercies past enumeration have fallen upon 
us, notwithstanding our continued unworthi- 
ness. 

In view of our peculiar blessing, our ini- 
quities do indeed appear great, and our 
transgressions infinite. Let our oblation of 
gratitude be, therefore, attended with the 
sacrifice of broken hearts and contrite spirits. 
Let us lament ourabuse of the favoursot God, 
our disregard of His authority, our unbelief 
and disobedience of the Gospel, and the too 
general prevalence of immorahty and vice ; 
and let us beseech Him, for the sake of His 
Son, to forgive our iniquities, and to draw ail 
our hearts to Himself, that a people so high- 
ly favoured may no more transgress. 

Aad on this occasion, let us commend 
ourselves and all our social, civil and religi- 
ous intrests, to His favour and protection: 
praying that our spared lives may be devoted 
to His praise: that succeeding years may 
be crowned with His goodness: that His wis- 
dom and grace may be abundantly bestowed 
on all in authority in our State and Nation ; 
that He would continue unimpaired our go- 
vernment,institations and privileges; that He 
would never suffer our beloved country to be 
again involved in war : that He would set up 
Immanue}’s dominion in every heart, and 
dwell among us from generation to genera- 
tion; and that He would soon extend the 
blessings of liberty, of science, of elective 
government, of perpetual peace, and of 
Gospel light to all that dwell upon the earth. 

Given, Sc. in Portland, the 4th of Qct. 
1824. 

Ausion K, Parris. 

By the Governor, 

Amos Nicuots, Sec’y of State. 


From the United States Literary Gazette. 
GREE SCHOOLS. 


Letters to the Fron. William Prescott, LL. 
D.on the Free Schoolsof New Englund, 
with remarks ufion the Princifiles of In 
struction. By James G.Carter. Boston. 
1824. 12mo.pp. 123. 

These institutions are justly called the 

pride and glory of New England. With 
ali their detects, they have elevated our 
character as a people. Lo our form of go- 
vernment indecc they seem indispensabie, 
and if properly conducted, they must con- 
tribute more to the energy and durability of 
our political institutions, to the wisdom and 
efficacy of our laws, to our whole national 
advancement and prosperity, than their 
warmest admirers have imagined. They 
form the engine that goverument makes use 
of to enlighten and invigorate itseif,—for this 
is identified with the people, and the great- 
er part of those who compose it receive 
their earliest education, their most effica- 
cious education, the education which dees 
the most to form their characters, and make 
them weak or encrgctic, intelligent or dull, 
in the free schools of their native towns. It 
is then of the very h glest consequence, that 
they should be wen con Qur au- 
thor’s principal object is to point out some 
great defects in this particular. 
“"[ woprincipal causes have operated from 
the first establishment of the free schools, 
to impair and pervert their influence. Ist. 
Incompetent instructers; 2d. Bad school 
books. It is not a little surprising, that a 
public so deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the system of free schools, and so 
resolved to carry it into full operation, by 
liberal appropriations, should stop short of 
their purpose, and stop precisely at tifat 
point, where the greatest attention and vigi- 
lance were essential, to give eficacy to the 
whole, I do not mean that much good has 
not been realized ; on the contrary, as has 
been repeatedly remarked, the success of 
the free school system is just cause of con- 
gratulation ; but I mean, that their influ- 
ence has not been the greatest nor the best, 
which the same means, under better man- 
agement, might produce. 

1. Lhe employment of incompetent and 

inexperienced instructers has probably 

arisen more from the peculiar situation of 
the country, than from uegligence or indif- 
ference on the subject. So many opportu- 
nities are open for industrious enterprise, 
that it has always been difficult to induce 
men to become frermanentteachers, This 
evil, although a serious one, is one, which 
cannot at present be removed ; but its bad 
effects may be more qualified, by raising 
the character and acquiremcents of instruct- 
ers to a higher standard. The whole busi- 
ness of instruction, with very few excep- 
tions, has hitherto been performed by those, 
who have felt little interest in the subject, 
beyond the immediate pecuniary compcn- 
sation stipvlated for their services. And 
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even that has been too inconsiderable, to 


render a want of success in the employment 
a subject of much regret. This remark ap- 
plies to almost all instructers, from the pri- 
mary schools up to the higher schools; and 
it has no very remote bearing even upon 
some of the instructers in our Colleges.” 

We conceive the incompetency or in- 
efficiency of the instructers to arise princi- 
pally from another cause,—the total want 
of direct, or immediate preparation for the 
employment. Most of them blindly and 
slavishly adopt the systems of their prede- 
cessors. There are very few, who have 
read the treatises on the subject of educa- 
tion, who know any thing of the sentiments 
‘of Locke, of Milton, of Watts, of More, of 
Hamilton, of Carpenter, nor even of the 
fascinating Rousseau, nor the ready, off- 
hand, practical Edgeworth. They have 
not in fact studied nor attended to the sub- 
ject.atall. We have often thought this 
most remarkable, and if there be any truth 
in the maximsof political economists, that 
the supply will come close on the demand, 
and that competition will always produce 
excellence among the rival candidates, we 
have a right toexpect it among the instruc- 
ters of our youth. With our academies, and 
our private plans of education, indeed, this 
principle is now prevailing, and has done a 
great deal ; new and better methods are in- 
troduced, and improvements continually 
going on, though they aye still too much 
encumbered with the old system of discip- 
line, for they cannot shake off at once all 
the fetters of early prejudice. But there is 
a radical defect in the qualifications requir- 
ed of the master of a free school, which 


things as they are. No young man of tal- 
ents, unless very much driven, will think of 
them evenas a temporary employment, 
much less asa permanent one. Those 
qual ought to be raised and enlarg- 
ed by law ; some previous preparation ought 





have pitied the oppressed and enslaved of 


to be made indispensable ; an examination 


must always check improvement, and keep {Don Quixote. 


in some of the treatises on the subject in- 
stituted ; higher powers, and more agence 
ments should be required of them, a 
greater compensation established ee 
then we might look for somethmg h e im 
provements in their systems of instruction, 
The elementary books which are put e 
tothe hands of pupils, our author pei 
very poorly adapted to the purpose of earl) 
education, The great defect im them 1s, 
that they are too abstract, too general, re- 
mote from the capacities which are called 
on to comprehend them, and not at all surt- 
ed to develope or to give them strength. 
The following extract contains a full view 
of the objections against them, and forms 
the basis of all his remarks on the subject. 
“ The principles of the inductive philoso- 
phy should be as rigorously followed in edu- 
cation, as in any other department of hu- 
man knowledge. The school books, and we 
may add the text books of the Colleges, are 
certainly not written upon the inductive 
method. And these are our instructers, or 
the models, on which our instructers form 
us. The books have been written over and 
over again, in order to keep pace with, and 
incorporate the improvements and discove- 
ries in the different sciences, of which they 
treat. ‘This is well, and as it should be. 
But the essential principle, on which they 
are written, is the same through all changes. 
This is wrong, and what should be correct- 
ed. Improvements in arrangement, in the 
manner of expressing the priciples of the 
sciences, have, no doubt, been frequently 
made. Indeed, the books have prob- 
ably been carried to as great perfection, as 
they can be carried, without some more ¢€s- 
sential change in the principles, on which 
they have been written. They are very 
well execute, upon a very bad plan. The 


in the improvements of school books, in par- 
ticular, is a mistaken notion of the purpose 
of a school book; and the fact, that there 
have seldom been brought to the task of 
elementary instruction, talents capable of 
comprehending, at once, the principles of 
science, in their relation and dependence up- 
on each other ; and still lesscapable of ana- 
lyzing the powers of the young mind, to 
which the science isto be adapted. The 
books for elementary instruction, have been 
written or compiled, with a view to set 
forih the principles of the science, of which 
it treats, in a manner the most philosophi- 
cal to these who make the books, but with 
little or no reference to the young minds, 
which are to encounter them.” 

Very great evils, we think, arise from 
these defects. ‘The soil in which the seed 
is to be sown, the infant faculties which are 
to give it culture and expansion, are not 
consulted at all. A great weight of know- 
ledge is put into the feeblest hands, and 
they are forced to bear it; no wonder that 
it becomes oppressive and hateful to them. 
it is as if a child were led to scale a moun- 
tail, when it has just learned to walk. 
There should be exercise, and gradual, pa- 
tient preparation for the work. The racer 
cannot fit himself for the course in a day. 
Nerve and vigour and energy, and every 
great intellectual faculty, and indeed every 
thing great, must come to maturity and 
gam strength slowly, and will never be 
taught to shoot up to their full growth at 
once. Yet all this is very apt to be over- 
looked in our common systems of educa- 
tion. Phe power of abstracting and gene- 
ralizing, the last faculty which the infant 
mind puts forth, is here considered as the 
first, and in the very outset, the pupil is 
called on by his books to reach forth a grasp 
as comprehensive as the philosopher who 
drew themup. The study of particulars or 
individuals, the only natural method for be- 
ginners, is scarcely thought of in any de- 
partment of early education. ‘This is what 
our author calls the inductive method. 


From the Missionary Herald. 
THE ABBE DUBOIS AGAINST MISSIONS 
INDIA. 


IN 


Not long since, the Abbe Dubois, who 
had been, for many years, a Catholic Mis- 
sionary on the western side of India, pub- 
lished a number of letters on the state of 
Christianity in India, wherein he endea- 
vours to shew, that the preaching of the 
Gospel to the natives of India, not only 
never has had any success, but never will 
have any. ‘Lhis work was quoted with con- 
siderable exultation, by a certain class of 
men, as justifying an opposition to all mis- 
sionary cilorts among the heathen.—During 
the past year an answer to the Abbe has 
appeared in England, from the pen of the 
Kev. Henry ‘Vownley, who had been, for 
six years, labouring as a missionary in Ben- 
gal. his answer is conclusive and satis- 
factory. 

The following extracts are from the last 
chapter of the book, and are given as the 
results of Mr. Townley’s reasonings and 
statements. 

It has appeared, in the course of the in- 
vestigation, that the author, as is evinced by 
the general tenor of his book, has almost 
entirely lost sight of the concurrence of di-| 
vine and human agency inthe work of 
evangelizing the heathen. The conse- 
quence of which has been, that by exclu- 
sively meditating on the inability of the 
merely human agent, he has arrived at the 
exceedingly erroneous conclusion, that 
there is no possibility ** of making real con- 
verts to Christianity among the natives in 
India.” 

The author has argued that the Hindoos 
will not embrace the Gospel, because of 
the persecutions to which a profession of 
Christianity would expose them ; which ar- 
guynent is contrary, both to scriptural 
views of God’s all-supporting grace, and to 
fact; many Hindoos having been enabled 
actually to undergo the persecutions referred 
to. 
He has represented the Eindoos as a 
people sui generis, and incapable of conver- 
sion, because of their peculiarities ; which 
is a virtual denial of the sufficiency of God’s 
blessing to render the labours of his servants 
successful, and proved to be untrue by the 
several conversions which have actually 
taken place. 

He has ridiculed the proposed plan of the 
Rev. Mr. Ward, to impart instruction to 
Hindoo girls, comparing it to the follies of 
This plan, we have seen, 
has actually succeeded; and there are 
already upwards of seven hundred Hindoo 
girls enrolled as scholars, 

He has gone the fearful length of assert- 
ing, that there is hardly a chapter in the 
whole Bible, which, if presented to an un- 





convertey Hindoo, would mot prove to be 


reason to be assigned for such slow progress | 


jects them. The Fi 


and, as it regards the Hindoos, 
the Bible into the Index 
Exfurgatorius, he has laboured to his ut- 
most to discourage the circulation of the Sa- 
cred Sciptures in India. 

He has condemned a number of transla- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, which he has 
never read ; he has made no allowances for 
the necessary imperfections attending ver- 
sions in their early stages; and has laid 
down the strange principle, that Indian ver- 
sions of the Sacred Original ought to be 
written in “ fine poetry, a flowery style, and 
a high strain of eloquence.’ read 

He has, in one part of his book, intimated 
that a missionary ought on noaccount to give 
up his professional undertaking, on account 
of any discouragement he might meet 
with, however formidable ; notwithstanding 
which he himself has actually abandoned 
the work in which he was engaged; and 
in other parts of his book, suggests that all 
other missionaries ought to copy his ex- 
ample. ‘ 

He has asserted, as one of his fundamen- 
tal positions, that there is no possibility of 

. ‘ ” ce 
converting the Hindoos to any sect of Chris- 
tianity, and then has pointed out, that 
above half a tillion of Hindoos have pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic form of Chris- 
tianity, and several thousands have profes- 
sed the creed of Protestant Christians. 

He has represented the interests of the 
Roman Catholic religion as quite desper- 
ate; and at the same time has pointed out 
one station, in which alone between three 
and four hundred Hindoos are yearly bap- 
tized into the Catholic communion; and 
stated, that with a suitable reinforcement 
of missionaries, this number might be in- 
creased, 

He has stated, that the Jesuit missiona- 
ries, his official predecessors, upon their 
first arrival in the country, announcec 
themselves as Eurofiean Brahmins, come 
for the double purpose of imparting and re- 
ceiving knowledge from their brother Brah- 
ming in India. This gross imposition and 
criminal violation of the truth, the Abbe 
likens to the conduct of St. Paul him- 
self ; quoting the well-known text, “I be- 
came all things to all men,” as a proof in 
point. 

He has argued that the substantial, yea 
extravagant idolatry of the Hindoos, ought 
not to be opposed, and needs only to be 
pruned of such excrescences as are mon- 
strous! And, in harmony with this senti- 
ment, he has returned unfeigned thanks to 
the Brahmins, for the hcnourthey have done 
nim by inviting him to go in and join them, 
during their acts of worship. in the idols’ 
temple! He has, in a word, avowed, that 
he himself became almost a Hindoo. 

Ele has, by his assertion, that all the la- 
bours of Protestant missionaries “* have ter- 
minated in nothing,” virtually impugned 
the numerous printed reports and pubiica- 
tions issued periodically by the Church 
Missionary Society, the Baptist Missionary 
Society, the London Missionary Society, and 
other respectable bodies of associated Chris- 
tiays; and virtually ascribed falsehood to the 
testimony of numerous devuted missionaries, 
and other individuals, of acknowledged 
probity, on whose communications these 
reports and publications are principally 
founded. 

The wisdom of the Royal Letter, and of 
the subsequent contributions from the va- 
rious parishes of Great Britain, amounting 
to five and forty thousand pounds; the 
propriety of the operations of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, with respect to 
India ; the propriety of the Mission College 
established in Calcutta, by the late Bishop 
of that city ; and of the efforts made for the 
evangelization of India, by the numerous 
missionary societies, of all denominations, 
in Europe and America; and of the active 
efforts an : liberal subscriptions of European 
residents in India; all these does the Abbe 
Dubois, with a boldness suited to a better 
cause, venture virtually to deny. 

He has asserted that the Hindoo children 
goto the schools openec by Europeans for 
their instruction, influenced by the sole ob- 
ject of obtaining a Knowledge of the E.nglisi 
language ; when, in point of fact, in nine- 
tenths of the schools in Bengal, the English 
language has not been taught. 

‘The Abbe has, in one part of his book, 
represented the Moravian Missionaries as 
so appalled by the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves, that they had not the 
heart even to make an effort for the conver- | 
sion of the Hindoos; and in another part of 
hs book, he represents the Moravian mis- 
sionaries as having made the best possible 
effort for the conversion of the Hindoos, by 
preaching to them the Gospel in all its ana- 
dorned simplicity. 

He has represented, that the Hindoos are 
inaccessible, incapable of acquiring new 
ideas, ina state of everlasting reprobation, 
and that their conversion is an utter possi- 
bility ; when in point of fact, many thou- 
sands of them have professed the Christian 
faith, and there is even now a nmive mission- 
ary society at Serampore, the committee of 
which is composed almost entirely of con- 
verted natives. 

He has represented that, for a long period, 
all missionaries who have arrived in India, 
have discovered, upon their arrival, that 
they had previously been deceived; and 
that the hopes indulged in Europe, of con- 
verting the Hindoos, vanish, after an en- 
trance upon the actual work ;—~a represen- 
tation which is disproved by the writer’s 
own experience. 

He has in one part of his book, represent- 
ed the Bibles and ‘Tracts circulated by the 
missionaries, as having produced a very un- 
favourable excitement of mind among the 
natives; and in another part of his work, 
he states that these Bibles and Tracts are 
perused by no one, and are above the com- 
prehension of all. 

He has in one part of his writings, assert 
ed, that the putting a stop to Suttees by co- 
crcion Is a measure too dangerous to be at- 
tempted ; and in another part of them, he 
has declared that the Mahomedan rulers, 
when in power, did actually suppress the 
Suttees, and that he is persuaded that the 
Europeans will not endure them, wherever 
their power extends. 
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INDIAN LONGEVITY. | 
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North American ladléns ro peer an 
advanced age, owing to the hardships and 
exposure to which their mode of life sub- 
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